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DEITIES OF NORTH ARABIA 


During the last four centuries of the first millennium B.c. 
the lands of the Near East were densely populated by Arab 
tribes. They had infiltrated into those areas, carrying much 
of their nomadic tradition. At the time of these new immi- 
grations Hellenization was taking place in Syria, and the 
Phoenician cities began to be reorganized as Hellenic po- 
leis. This simultaneous presence of two disparate cultures— 
Arab and Greek—blended rapidly into a new culture, to 
which the previous local traditions gave an adequate frame. 
It is understandable that the history of such a complex 
process should be incompletely known and that the synthesis 
which it produced should be revised again and again. I 
will try to individualize here those religious elements of 
Arab extraction which seem to have survived the successive 
political changes the Near Eastern lands went through 
from the fourth century B.C. to the third century A.D. at 
the time of Shapur’s military campaign. 


The Syrian Desert, a northern extension of the Arabian 
peninsula, forms a geographical barrier that separates the 
Syro-Phoenician coast from the valley of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Between the region of Damascus and the town 
of Deir ez-Zér on the western bank of the Euphrates, the 
ridges of al-Abjaz, Abu Rigmen, and al-Bi8ri cross the desert 
from west to northeast. A few isolated crests and numerous 
waterbeds, dry for the most part of the year, provide the 
area with water. The region, moreover, benefits from the 
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clouds which come from the Mediterranean over the plain 
of Akkar in the direction of Abu Kemal. In ancient times 
settlements of various kinds were frequent in this north- 
ernmost part of the Syrian Desert. Sites such as Mari, Dura- 
Europos, Rasafa, Qasr al-Her, and Qasr ibn Wardan are 
well known. In recent years more archaeological sites have 
been discovered and excavated as a result of the rescue 
operation undertaken before the completion of the Eu- 
phrates Dam project. 

Beyond the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia proper, the des- 
ertic lands to the east of the Khabur River were populated 
in the second part of the first millennium B.c. Indeed the 
literary tradition from Xenophon (Anab. 1. 5) to Dio Cas- 
sius (68. 31) treated Arabia as starting on the Khabur River. 
Strabo (16. 1. 27) calls these nomads very correctly skenites, 
meaning tent-dwellers. Pliny seems to have known even the 
names of the tribes.' It is interesting to note that in A.D. 121 
the Parthian papyrus no. 20 from Dura-Europos mentions 
the existence of a strategos of Mesopotamia and Parapo- 
tamia who at the same time, under the title of arabarch, 
was in charge of the Arabs marauding west and south of 
Dura-Europos.? Since the whole area was predominantly 
inhabited by nomads, the terms “Mesopotamia” and “Para- 
potamia” were probably kept by the Parthians for admin- 
istrative purposes only. 

The southern part of the Syrian Desert is inhospitable. 
To the southeast of Damascus the regions of the Leja (Ro- 
man Trachonitis) and Safa form a labyrinth of crackled 
lava. During the Greco-Roman time the area served as a 
“refuge” (leja) to the many turbulent nomads that pillaged 
the caravans passing through Damascus. These tribesmen 
wrote their names in Arabic on the glassy surfaces of ba- 


1 Pliny Naturalis historia 5. 21. 86 and 6. 29. 112. See Syria 43 (1966), 
96-97- 
2C. B. Welles in The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report, v, 
pt. 1: The Parchments and Papyri (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959), pp. 109 ff. 
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saltic rocks that are so characteristic of this part of the 
desert. The Hauran, on the contrary, is a fertile region of 
volcanic land which bears wheat and good pastures. The 
Jebel Hauran, known today as Jebel Druz because of the 
presence of the Druzes since the eighteenth century, sepa- 
rates the Leja from the plain. The Hauran, which extends 
to the south into the Transjordanian tableland, was the 
center of a continuous military and commercial activity 
in ancient times. It belonged successively to the Hebrew 
monarchy, the Aramaean kings of Damascus, and the As- 
syrians. Later on, with the increasing infiltration in the area 
of Arab tribes from the south, the Hauran acquired cul- 
tural characteristics of its own especially when the Naba- 
taeans became the rulers of the North Arabian desert. 

Further south is al-Jawf, the lower region of Wadi Sirhan; 
it is the biblical Dumah mentioned in Assyrian chronicles 
as Adumatu. A caravan route through the northwestern tip 
of the Nafud desert linked al-Jawf to Taima, al-‘Ula (the 
ancient Dedan) and Madain Salih. In Roman times, the 
Thamud occupied this commercial region of Arabia only 
to continue a tradition of trade that had flourished in Per- 
sian and Hellenistic times with the Minaeans and the Li- 
hyanites. Numerous inscriptions found in Safa, the Hauran, 
al-Jawf, and the Dedan area attest the presence of these 
tribes. The texts mostly consist of the names and genealogies 
of their authors with occasional references to their gods. 
Beside the Nabataean inscriptions written in an Aramaic 
dialect, Minaean, Lihyanite, Thamudic, and Safaitic texts 
have been recorded by travelers and archaeologists. They 
may be dated approximately between the fifth century B.c. 
and the fourth century a.D. Despite their many dialectical 
differences the inscriptions were written in a pre-Classical 
Arabic. They represent the language of those tribesmen of 
Central and South Arabia whom either nomadism or trade 
had thrust northward in search of the Mediterranean mar- 
kets. 
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ARABIAN PRIESTESSES AND DEITIES FROM ASSYRIAN TIMES 


From the eighth century B.C. on, the Assyrian Annals 
report frequent incursions of the Arabs into Edom and 
Moab. The invaders were mainly the Bedouin tribes of 
Qedar whose rulers are called “kings of Arabia” in the 
Annals because they controlled the oasis of Adumatu, mod- 
ern al-Jawf.? Qedar is associated with Taima, Dedan, and 
other Arabian lands by Isaiah 21:13-17 and Ezekiel 27:20- 
21. Even though its geographical boundaries cannot be de- 
fined, we know that the strongest opposition to Assyrian 
rule in North Arabia came from the region south of Wadi 
Sirhan. The territory must have been a principal area of 
settlement for the Arabs during the seventh century, and 
this explains why the Assyrians so often struck at it. To be 
sure, the Assyrians endeavored to gain control of “the great 
trade route leading through western Arabia from south to 
north towards Egypt, Damascus and the Phoenician harbor 
towns.” In their pompous Annals the Assyrian kings 
boasted of receiving tribute from Arab kings and queens. 
The queens in particular played a prominent role in North 
Arabian politics, as is recorded in the Assyrian Annals, 
which mention some five queens during these two hundred 
years of Assyrian domination. This, as we will see later, 
points to the position of the queen as a religious leader of 
her people. 

According to the Assyrian Annals, Sargon II (421-705 
B.C.) explored new areas: he went “far away, in the desert.” 
One of the tribes mentioned in his records is that of 
Tamud.> The Tamudi are identical with the Thamudeni 
of the Classical texts. They had a cultic center at Rawwafa.® 


3 ANET, pp. 298 and 301. 

4A. Musil, The Northern Hegdz: A Topographical Itinerary (New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1926), p. 287. 

5 ANET, p. 286; this is also the source of the quoted phrases above 
and below relating to Sargon. 

6 According to a bilingual inscription (Greek and Nabataean), the 
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Sargon brought tribute from them and from other neigh- 
boring tribes “who had not yet brought tribute to any 
king.” After his conquest, Sargon deported many of the 
survivors and settled them in Samaria. The system of de- 
portation recorded in 2 Kings 17:23-24 was fully practiced 
by the Assyrians at this time. 

The Assyrian incursion into Arab territory continued 
through the reigns of Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.) and Esar- 
haddon (680-669 B.c.). The Annals of Esarhaddon, in fact, 
mention this important event: “From Adumatu, the strong- 
hold of the Arabs which Sennacherib, king of Assyria, my 
own father, had conquered and from where he has taken as 
booty its possessions, its images as well as the priestess queen 
of the Arabs, and brought (all these) to Assyria, Hazail, 
the king of the Arabs, came with heavy gifts to Nineveh, the 
town (where I exercise) my rulership, and kissed my feet. 
He implored me to return his images and I had mercy upon 
him; I repaired the damages of the images of Atarsamain, 
Dai, Nuhai, Ruldaiu, Abirillu (and of) Atarquruma, the 
gods of the Arabs, and returned them to him after having 
written upon them an inscription (proclaiming) the might 
of Assur, my lord, and my own name. I made Tarbua (or 
Tabua) who had grown up in the palace of my father their 
queen and returned her to her country together with her 
gods.’ Two royal ladies are mentioned in the Assyrian 
sources, Tarbua and Teelhunu; the latter was the priestess- 
queen devoted to the service of Atarsamain. Another source 
records that Teelhunu became angry with Hazael, king of 





temple was built during the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus; see J. Teixidor, BES 1970, no. 89, and G. W. Bowersock, “A 
Report on Arabia Provincia,” Journal of Roman Studies 61 (1971), 219- 
242, especially p. 231. The region was a Thamudaean territory; see 
Musil, The Northern Hegdz, pp. 194-195. For the inscriptions in the 
Tebuk area, see F. V. Winnett and W. L. Reed, Ancient Records from 
North Arabia (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1970), p. 56; J. T. 
Milik in Bulletin of the University of London Institute of Archaeology 
10 (1970), 54-57- 
7 ANET, p. 291. 
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the Arabs, and “had him delivered into the hands of Senna- 
cherib.”” After the Arabs were defeated by the Assyrian 
king, Teelhunu settled in Assyria. When, later on, Esar- 
haddon reinstated Hazael on his throne, he, Esarhaddon, 
was willing to return Teelhunu to the Arab monarch in 
view of her position as priestess, but apparently he refused 
to send Tarbua back, an understandable act because she 
“had grown up in the palace” of the Assyrian monarch, and 
Esarhaddon must have had great affection for her. Probably 
at the request of Hazael, Esarhaddon consulted the oracle 
of Shamash to learn whether he had to return the princess 
to her country. The answer of the oracle was affirmative.® 

The mercy shown by Esarhaddon to Hazael did not pre- 
vent Assurbanipal (668-633 B.c.) from punishing Uate, king 
of the Arabs, when he “cast away the yoke” of the Assyrian 
ruler. Assurbanipal accused him of refusing “to come (and) 
to inquire” about the royal health and of holding back “the 
presents and his heavy tribute.” This most insubordinate 
behavior prompted a new military expedition of the As- 
syrians. The king marched through the desert “where parch- 
ing thirst is at home, where there are not even birds in the 
sky and wherein neither wild donkeys (nor) gazelles pas- 
ture.” Assurbanipal pursued Uate and his ally, Abiate, until 
he defeated them. The records describe the Arabs as having 
formed a confederation in this faraway desert.® It comprised 
the Isamme clan, whose members were worshipers of Atar- 
samain, and the Nabaiati, the Nebaioth of the Old Testa- 
ment.?° 


8 ANET, pp. 291-292, 299, 301. The last of these pages is the source 
of the quoted phrase concerning Teelhunu and Hazael. 

9 ANET, p. 299. For the source of the quotations describing the mis- 
deeds of Uate, see ibid., p. 297; for the description of Assurbanipal’s 
march through the desert, see ibid., p. 299. 

10 Some inscriptions from the Taima area published by F. V. Win- 
nett in Ancient Records from North Arabia mention the tribe of the 
Nabayat, i.e., the Nabaiati of the Assyrian chronicles and the Nebaioth 
of the Old Testament. The new Arabic spelling Nebayoth prevents any 
possible identification of the tribe with the Nabataeans; see Winnett, 
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The position of preeminence granted by the Assyrian 
records to the Arabian queens can be accounted for by the 
fact that they were the priestesses of that Bedouin society. 
Occasionally the name of the queen is disregarded and only 
the title of her function as priestess is recorded.* This seems 
to indicate the existence of a strong theocratic society. A 
few centuries before the Christian era the priest-princes 
(mukarrib) of South Arabia also exercised their rulership 
in a theocratic manner. This was likewise the case with 
the Arab dynasts in Syria during the last three centuries 
B.C. At Hatra, an inscription gives the father of the first king 
of the town the titles “priest” and “lord”; his political status 
is paralleled at Tell es-Shughafiyeh in the Delta where a 
Nabataean inscription also calls the local ruler “priest” 
and “lord.’’}? 

In the list of the idols taken away by Sennacherib from 
the Arab tribes two names, Atarsamain and Ruldaiu, are 
of particular interest. Atarsamain’s cult was widespread 
among the tribes of North Arabia, although it is not at- 
tested in the Nabataean inscriptions. The gender of Atarsa- 
main (‘Attar-Samain, “Morning Star of Heaven’) is uncer- 
tain, even though the deity represented a personification of 
the planet Venus. Identification of Atarsamain with the 
Arab goddess Allat has been proposed but encounters dif- 
ficulties because, under Hellenistic influence, for the Arabs 
Allat became identical with Athena, the Greek goddess of 
war. According to Herodotus (3. 8), however, for the Arabs 
Allat was the equivalent of Aphrodite Urania, the Phoeni- 
cian Astarte. This stellar aspect of Allat is partly manifest 





p. 31. For the cult of Atarsamain among the Arabs, see M. Weippert, 
“Die Kampfe des assyrischen Konigs Assurbanipal gegen die Araber,” 
Die Welt des Orients 7 (1972), 44-45- 

11 R. Borger, Orientalia 26 (1957), 8, note 11. 

12 J. Teixidor, “Notes hatréennes,” Syria 43 (1966), 91-93. The insti- 
tutional dissociation of the two titles must have taken place at Hatra 
some time before the establishment of the monarchy. J. T. Milik has 
misunderstood me in his book Dédicaces . .. (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1972), p. 361. 
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at Palmyra where the Arab families invoked their patron 
deity sometimes as Allat, sometimes as Astarte-Ishtar. At 
all events, it seems that the Arabs worshiped Venus, the 
morning star, as a warrior. Julian says plainly that the 
people of Edessa thought that Azizos, the male representa- 
tion of Venus, was Mars.1? What they thought in fact was 
that the morning star had a warrior aspect which could 
be regarded as the personification of Mars, the war god. 
Here we may have an echo of a tradition which makes the 
identification of Allat with Athena understandable. 

The other deity of paramount importance in the Arab 
pantheon is Ruldaiu. He is to be identified with the god 
Orotalt of the Arabs, mentioned by Herodotus (3. 8). His 
personality has been correctly interpreted only recently. 
Orotalt was the god Ruda (rdw), but at the time of Hero- 
dotus the dad of Ruda was very likely pronounced with a 
lateral lamedh, thus the name could have easily been un- 
derstood by a Greek as Rodl, which becomes Rodal or Ro- 
tal. The phenomenon is similar to what has occurred in 
Spanish with the Arabic word cddi, which became al-calde 
(“mayor”). The initial o in Orotalt is certainly prothetic. 
The pre-Islamic Arabs of Thamud and Safa profusely ac- 
knowledged the cult of Ruda in their inscriptions. The 
former group, with their vital center at Madain Salih (al- 
Hijr), both antedated and survived the Nabataeans; the 
latter inhabited the desert region southeast of Damascus, 
and their language represents “the most northerly exten- 
sion of the Ancient Arabic script and one of the most evolved 


13 Julian Orationes 4. 150CD. The text of Julian’s oration acknowl- 
edging Iamblichos’s identification of Azizos and Monimos with Ares and 
Hermes has been recently studied by H.J.W. Drijvers, “The Cult of 
Azizos and Monimos at Edessa,” in Ex Orbe religionum {Festschrift G. 
Widengren] (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), pp. 355-371. For an overall 
view on the studies dealing with the cult of Atarsamain see Weippert’s 
article cited in n. 10. 

14 J. Starcky, “Pétra et la Nabaténe,” Supplément au Dictionnaire de 
la Bible (hereafter Suppl. DB), vu (Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1964), col. 


991. 
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forms of it.”15 The oldest Safaitic inscriptions date from the 
first century B.c. In their monuments the mention of the 
god Ruda (rdw/rdy) is accompanied by the figure of a 
danseuse, naked and holding her tresses with her hands. 
The importance of this cult is indirectly stressed by the 
rage with which al-Mustawghir destroyed the temple of 
the god in the early years of Islam. The incident is narrated 
by ibn-al-Kalbi, who puts in the mouth of this “irascible” 
puritan the following verses: “I marched against Ruda and 
burnt it down, and left it a heap of ashes, charred and 
black. I called upon ‘Abdullah’s aid for its destruction; 
verily it is one like ‘Abdullah who would dare unlawful 
things to do.’”?6 

Orotalt, a supreme god, was believed to be Dionysus by 
Herodotus (3. 8). According to Strabo (16. 1. 11), the Arabs 
adored two gods, Dionysus and Zeus. But Origen, better in- 
formed than Strabo, follows Herodotus’ opinion that the 
two Arabian deities are Dionysus and Urania, and he adds: 
“for in them the male and female sexes are glorified. . . .”"17 
The identification of Orotalt with Dionysus is understand- 
able only if the former had become a god in charge of 
vegetation. Dushara, the Nabataean deity, is often given the 
aspect of a vegetation god in regions of fertile soil like the 
Hauran.'* But this type of cult definitely points to a time 
in which the transition from the simplicity of the desert 
to a certain opulence had already taken place. In the case 
of Dushara, his identification with Dionysus seems coher- 
ent; it is not so in the case of Orotalt. Unfortunately, Herod- 
otus did not inform us about the daily life of the Arab 
tribes he knew. 


15 F. V. Winnett, Safaitic Inscriptions from Jordan (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1957), p. 1. 

16 Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi, The Book of Idols, trans. N. A. Faris (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1952), p. 26. 

17 Origen Contra Celsum; trans. H. Chadwick (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1965), p. 294. 

18 See D. Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran à V’époque romaine (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1952), pp. 20 and 63-64; see also note 44 below. 
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TAIMA AND ITs PANTHEON 


The earliest reference to Taima, an important trade 
and religious center of North Arabia, is found in the An- 
nals of Tiglathpileser IJI (744-727 B-C.) ° but it is not 
until the years of Nabonidus (555~539 B.c.), king of Baby- 
lonia, that the city attained a prominent role in the Near 
East. Nabonidus lived there ten years, as we learn from the 
cuneiform steles found at Harran.” These inscriptions also 
inform us that Nabonidus exercised control over “a desert 
tract studded with oases extending some 250 miles (from 
Taima to Medina) and of irregular width up to about 100 
miles.” After fighting the Arab tribes, Nabonidus made 
peace with them, but we do not know who they were. He 
settled colonies of Babylonians in these oases, as is clearly 
asserted by the following words from one of the Harran 
inscriptions: “In plenty and wealth and abundance my peo- 
ple in the distant tracts I spread abroad.” ?? 

This long sojourn of the Babylonian court at Taima 
must have influenced some aspects of its daily life, as the 
Aramaic stele found by Charles Hubert in 1880 to some 
extent attests. This monument should be dated on archaeo- 
logical and paleographical grounds to the time of Naboni- 
dus,”* but how the stele is to be related to his presence in 
the oasis is not easy to say. The text of the inscription is 
partly damaged. Here is its translation: 


“|... in the 22nd year... in Taima, Salm of Mahram 
and Shingala and Ashira, the gods of Taima, to Salm of 
hgm ... appointed him on this day in Taima . . . which 


Salm-shezeb son of Petosiris set up in the temple of Salm 


19 ANET, p. 283. 

20C. J. Gadd, “The Harran Inscriptions of Nabonidus,” Anatolian 
Studies 8 (1958), 35-92. 

21 Ibid., p. 84. 22 Ibid., pp. 63-65. 

23 Recently I advocated a date at the very beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. (see Journal of the American Oriental Society 92 [1972], 530), 
but on stylistic grounds the stele can very well date back to the time of 
Nabonidus; see Winnett and Reed, Ancient Records from North 
Arabia, p. 92. 
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of hgm, therefore the gods of Taima made grants to Salm- 
shezeb son of Petosiris and to his seed in the temple of Salm 
of hgm. And any man who shall destroy this pillar, may the 
gods of Taima pluck out him and his seed and his name 
from before Taima! And this is the grant which Salm of 
Mahram and Shingala and Ashira, the gods of Taima, have 
given to Salm of hgm ... from the field 16 palms, and from 
the treasure of the king 5 palms, in all 21 palms... year by 
year. And neither gods nor men shall bring out Salm-shezeb 
son of Petosiris from this temple, neither his seed nor his 
name, who are the priests in this temple for ever.”?4 

The text is altogether obscure, yet various conclusions 
can be drawn from it. Taima was on a crossroad for the 
caravans going to Egypt or to Mesopotamia. Its abundant 
spring made the site an obligatory halt for travelers, hence 
its cosmopolitan character. The name of the father of the 
donor, for instance, is Egyptian; the reliefs on the stele 
show definitively the influence of Assyrian art; and the lan- 
guage of the stele is Aramaic, which by then had become the 
international language of the Near East. Unfortunately, the 
pantheon of Taima as it appears in the inscription eludes 
us. The personalities of the members of the triad remain 
totally unknown. More interesting is the way in which the 
inscription reports the introduction of the new god Salm 
of hgm into the pantheon of the town as an event sanctioned 
by the local gods Salm of Mahram, Shingala, and Ashira. 
Since the chief god of Taima was Salm of Mahram and the 
guest god was Salm of hgm, the word salm must have had a 
precise meaning at Taima. I think that the names Mahram 
and hgm stand for the cult places in which the two gods 
were first adored. Later on, when Taima became an impor- 
tant center for the region, their cults moved into the city 
one after the other. Salm usually means “image,” but here 
the translation “idol” seems more pertinent. Accordingly, 


2+ G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1903), p. 196, no. 69. 
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the inscription would commemorate the inclusion of the 
“idol” of hgm in the pantheon of Taima. 

At this early period the Arab idols consisted most proba- 
bly of stones of various forms with schematic anthropomor- 
phic features, if any. Only foreign influences made the Arabs 
adopt, in place of their ancestral idols, statues as current 
representations of their gods. In the case of the Lihyanites 
foreign elements can be detected in the archaeological re- 
mains uncovered in their capital at Dedan, modern al-‘Ula, 
formerly a Minaean halt on the incense route.?* The royal 
statues of Aswan, from the end of the first century B.c.,?¢ 
and the statues of the Nabataeans typify the last stage of a 
long process which has been intelligently described by ibn- 
al-Kalbi in his Book of Idols. According to this author, one 
of the most prolific writers of early Islam, the son of Abra- 
ham “settled in Mecca,” where “he begot many children’; 
later on, “Mecca became overcrowded with them, and dis- 
sension and strife arose among them, causing them to fight 
among themselves and consequently be dispersed through- 
out the land, where they roamed, seeking a livelihood. The 
reason which led them to the worship of images and stones 
was the following: No one left Mecca without carrying away 
with him a stone from the stones of the Sacred House as a 
token of reverence to it, and as a sign of deep affection to 
Mecca. Wherever he settled he would erect that stone and 
circumambulate it in the same manner he used to circum- 
ambulate the Kaabah (before his departure from Mecca). 
... In time this led them to the worship of whatever took 
their fancy, and caused them to forget their former worship. 
They exchanged the religion of Abraham and Ishmael for 


25 Anatolian, Syrian, and Egyptian influences have been detected in 
the architecture and the statuary of the region; see A. Grohmann, 
Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients: Arabien (Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1963), pp. 46-48 and 74-78. 

26J. Pirenne, Le royaume sud-arabe de Qatabdn et sa datation 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaire, 1961), pp. 138-140. 
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another. Consequently they took to the worship of images, 
becoming like the nations before them.’’?* 

From this text I conclude, first, that the Arabs before Is- 
lam, and under foreign influence, changed their original 
cult of stones for that of statues and, second, that by imita- 
tion of foreign statues the stone idols were given living per- 
sonalities not necessarily related to what the statues stood 
for for non-Arab worshipers. The incongruous relationship 
which existed between the god and his physical appearance 
in stone was sarcastically put in evidence by the author of 
the Syriac homily of Pseudo-Meliton. The document was 
written in the third century a.b. The author, a fervent fol- 
lower of the euhemeristic school, described the pagan cults 
of the Syriac-speaking communities of North Mesopotamia, 
most of which were Arab. In connection with Hierapolis, 
for instance, he says: “All the priests who are in Mabug 
know that Nebo is the image (sim) of Orpheus, a Thracian 
magus, and Hadran [stc] is the image of Zoroaster, a Persian 
magus.”?* In other words, a Mesopotamian god, Nebo, had 
been identified with a Greek demigod, and Hadran, the 
Syrian god Hadad, had been given the personality of a Per- 
sian. 

The Taima stele has been compared by C. J. Gadd with 
contemporary Babylonian steles found at Harran.?® This as- 
sociation seems to be correct and indeed helps us to under- 
stand the Taima monument better. Gadd notes that the 
Harran steles represent the emblems of the Sun god, the 
Moon god, and Ishtar. The emblem of the Sun god, the 
winged disk, appears at the top of the Aramaic stele of 
Taima, where it hovers above a standing human figure with 
an extended right arm. According to Gadd, this figure would 
be the “image” of the god of hgm being received by the 


27 Ibn-al-Kalbi, The Book of Idols, p. 4. 

28 Syriac homily of Pseudo-Meliton, edited by E. Renan, in J. B. 
Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense (Paris, 1885), p. xliii. 

29 Gadd, Anatolian Studies 8 (1958), 42. 
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Taima gods, while the disk would stand for the “image” of 
the god of Mahram. 

But this interpretation does not seem likely, for bull heads 
are frequently found with inscriptions mentioning the god 
Salm.?° Rather, these bucrania would suggest that Salm’s 
cult is to be associated with that of the Moon god. The en- 
thusiastic devotion of Nabonidus for the cult of the Moon 
god may partly explain the interest of the Babylonian mon- 
arch in Taima if the town was indeed a center of Moon 
worship. The inscriptions, however, do not specify which 
one of the two gods Salm was venerated in the region. $/m, 
i.e., “the idol,” or “the sacred stone,” embodied a numinous 
power that aroused awe among its worshipers. Expressions 
such as slm of mhrm, or slm of hgm presumably indicated 
that slm was believed to be the tutelary numen of a given 
locality. In this respect sim can be very likely compared to 
gny’, “jinn” or “supernatural protector,” whose cult was 
profusely spread in the Palmyrene region where semino- 
madic tribes, attracted by the splendor of Palmyra, had 
settled. They practiced ancestral cults of their own. In 1933 
and 1935 D. Schlumberger excavated the area northwest of 
Palmyra, uncovering a great number of inscriptions that 
were for the most part votive. They often mention the gny’ 
as the tutelary deities of villages, settlements, encampments, 
orchards, tribes, etc. 

Our meager information about the North Arabian cults 
does not permit more than hypothetical conclusions, and the 
pretentious lists of Arabian gods compiled by some scholars 
from the inscriptions so far uncovered are far from present- 
ing a well-defined pantheon. The lack of theological thought 
among the Arabs who preceded the Nabataeans in North 
Arabia may possibly be related to the nomadic character of 
their lives. On the other hand, the abundance of cults and 
divine names described by ibn-al-Kalbi as proof of the poly- 
theistic practices of the tribes before Islam may simply re- 


30 Winnett and Reed, Ancient Records from North Arabia, p. 93. 
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flect the worship of a unique god who was believed to mani- 
fest himself in a plurality of ways. It is not possible, though, 
to say that these were true theophanies nor, for that matter, 
to conclude that the North Arabian tribes had a monotheis- 
tic religion. Ibn-al-Kalbi clearly states that the Nizar, for ex- 
ample, a well-known group from North Arabia, had poly- 
theistic cults, and he applies to them Sura 12. 106: “Most 
of them do not believe in God without also associating other 
deities with him (mushrikun).” Of course the belief that 
there was a supreme god with whom other divine beings 
who acted as “deities” were associated should exclude the 
concept of an Arabian pantheon consisting of an undis- 
criminated plurality of gods. In fact, according to Herodotus 
and, later on, to Origen the pre-Islamic Arabs believed only 
in a god and a goddess. I would surmise that in their state- 
ments Herodotus, an inquisitive traveler, and Origen, an 
occasional preacher among the Arabs, intended to point out 
the comprehensive notion of the divine held by the Arabs 
rather than the folkloric aspect of a devotion to a pair of 
male and female deities. 


THE NABATAEANS: AN OUTLINE OF THEIR HISTORY 


Little more than the sparse information set forth above 
is at present available to anyone interested in studying the 
religious institutions of the Arabs before the arrival of the 
Nabataeans. With the Nabataeans the panorama changes. 
The Nabataeans, originally a nomadic people, first appeared 
in 312 B.C. Syria and Palestine were occupied at this time 
by the forces of Antigonus, the Macedonian general who 
expelled the troops of Ptolemy in 315 B.c. at the outbreak 
of war between the two generals. In 312 B.C. Antigonus de- 
cided to make a campaign against the Nabataeans of Petra, 
obviously as a preliminary step to the invasion of Egypt, 
but the Greeks were defeated. It is worth recalling here the 
comments of Diodorus of Sicily on the Nabataeans and their 
land: “The Arabs who inhabit this country, being difficult 
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to overcome in war, remain always unenslaved; further- 
more, they never at any time accept a man of another coun- 
try as their overlord and continue to maintain their liberty 
unimpaired. Consequently neither the Assyrians of old, nor 
the kings of the Medes and Persians, nor yet those of the 
Macedonians have been able to enslave them, and although 
they led many great forces against them, they never brought 
their attempts to a successful conclusion” (2. 48. 4~5).3 
Diodorus also notes that the Nabataeans at this time far 
surpassed the other Arabs in wealth, although they were not 
much more than ten thousand in number. The same author 
gives us an important detail regarding their language. In 
the aftermath of the war the Nabataeans sent a letter to 
Antigonus written in “Syriac” characters (19. 96). This 
means that they had already abandoned their local dialect 
and accepted Aramaic as their official language. In other 
words, the Nabataeans accommodated themselves to their 
new environment. By the end of the second century B.c. 
Nabataean had become an independent language. 

The beginning of Nabataean history remains obscure.*? 
We do not know, for instance, when the rulers were given 
the title of king. One of the earliest inscriptions, that of 
Khalasah, a site on the road from Avdat to Gaza, mentions 
a certain Haretat, king of the Nabataeans. This inscription, 
however, can be dated only approximately, from about 200 
B.C. To be sure, when the first Ptolemies of Egypt began 
to stimulate the systematic exploration of Arabia in order 
to open new markets, the Nabataeans were already at the 
main crossroads of the peninsula. From their kingdom in 
the desert of Edom they moved northward, subduing the 
land as far as Damascus. Some evidence for their commer- 
cial activity during the third century 3B.c. is provided by 
the papyri from the archives of the Egyptian agent Zenon. 


31 I follow the translation of C. H. Oldfather, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961), p- 43- 

32In these pages I shall follow the valuable article of J. Starcky, 
“Pétra et la Nabaténe,” in Suppl. DB, vu, cols. 886-1017. 
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Aretas I is the earliest Nabataean ruler of whom we have 
any considerable knowledge. He is called “tyrant of the 
Arabs” shortly before the Maccabaean revolt (2 Macc. 5:8). 
Aretas held captive the high priest Jason when he was ousted 
from Jerusalem in 168 3.c. The title “tyrant” indicates that 
Nabataea was an independent principality at this time. In 
163 B.c. Judas Maccabaeus carried out a series of campaigns 
against the countries around Judaea. By then the Nabatae- 
ans occupied territory from Moab, in the north, down to al- 
Hijr, the southern limit of their kingdom. Diodorus says 
that they controlled “a large part of the coast [i.e., the Red 
Sea coast from the Gulf of ‘Aqaba to Leuce Kome, north 
of the present Yenbo] and not a little of the country which 
stretches inland” (3. 43. 4) 

Obodas I, son of Aretas II, defeated Alexander Jannaeus 
about 93 B.c. This event marks the emergence of the Naba- 
taeans as a powerful people. In 86 s.c. Antiochus XII, the 
last of the Damascus Seleucids, crossed Judaea in order to 
attack the Nabataeans; he was defeated and slain in battle 
by Obodas, who thus became master of the country as far 
as Damascus. At his death Obodas was deified: an inscrip- 
tion at Petra commemorates the erection of a statue in 
honor of Obodas the god (’/h’), and a temple uncovered at 
Avdat seems to have been dedicated to Zeus Obodas and 
Aphrodite in A.D. 268. 

Aretas III succeeded in controlling Coele Syria. He had 
been appointed to the throne of Damascus by the people 
of the city because they resented Ptolemy, the tetrarch of 
Chalcis in the Lebanon region. Aretas was king of Damas- 
cus from 84 to 72 B.c. In 72/71 B.c. the Armenian king 
Tigranes invaded Coele Syria, and Aretas was forced to 
abandon Damascus. When Lucullus, the Roman general, 
attacked Armenia, Tigranes withdrew from Syria. In 63 
B.C. Pompey was at Damascus and created the Roman prov- 
ince of Syria. Meanwhile, in Jerusalem John Hyrcanus II 


33 Trans. Oldfather, Loeb, pp. 213-215. 
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had been defeated by his brother Aristobulus, who claimed 
for himself the high priesthood and the royal dignity. Hyr- 
canus went to Petra with Antipater, the father of Herod 
the Great, and prepared an army to attack Jerusalem. In 
65 B.c. Aretas sent his troops against king Aristobulus and 
besieged the Temple. Pompey ordered Scaurus to march on 
Jerusalem. Aretas was forced to raise the siege and withdraw 
his army. Coins struck at Rome by Scaurus represent the 
Nabataean king kneeling beside his camel." 

Obodas II was king from about 30 to g B.c. The power 
was in the hands of his minister Syllaios, who, in 25 B.C., 
accompanied the prefect of Egypt, Aelius Gallus, to Arabia 
Felix (Yemen). Strabo (16. 4. 23) has left a detailed report 
of this expedition, which happened to be a failure. The 
event was a turning point in Nabataean history because 
Augustus decided, from then on, to convey the major part 
of the caravan trade to Egypt, which was annexed to Rome 
about go B.c. Augustus carefully recorded this event in his 
Res gestae: “I added Egypt to the dominions of the Roman 
people.’*> From this moment onward Nabataea declined 
as a political power. 

Aretas IV was king of the Nabataeans from 8 B.C. to A.D. 
40. He was surnamed “lover of his people” (rhm ‘mh), a 
title that asserts the king’s claim to independence. Numer- 
ous Nabataean inscriptions are dated from his reign; most 
of the funerary inscriptions of al-Hijr were carved during 
these years—years politically disturbed by the unrest that 
flared up after Herod’s death. In the Hauran Nabataean 
continued to be used, though less than Greek. The region 
had been attached to the kingdom of Herod in 23 B.C. Ac- 
cording to a Nabataean inscription, a temple was dedicated 
by an Arab, Malikat son of Ausho, to Baal Shamin at Si‘a, 
the high place of the Jebel Druze. The construction lasted 


34 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vu, col. gog, fig. 695, 2. 

35 H. I. Bell has studied the peculiar way in which Egypt was an- 
nexed to the Roman empire; see his Egypt from Alexander the Great 
to the Arab Conquest (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966), pp. 65 ff. 
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from 33/32 B.C. to 2/1 B.c.8¢ The building undertaken by 
Malikat comprised the following structures: the cella, the 
temple itself, and its portico. The last is called in Nabataean 
tytr’, a word which with great probability derives from the 
Greek theatron. According to the inscription, Malikat also 
paid for the roof. The whole was built within a rectangular 
enceinte which opened on a huge forecourt.3* A second in- 
scription found in the area of the temple informs us that 
Malikat’s grandchild contributed to part of the religious 
compound. The tribe of the Obaishat acknowledged this by 
dedicating a statue to him in the portico. Herod himself, 
who had a statue set up at the entrance of the cella, may 
have contributed to the construction of the sanctuary. The 
monarch’s interest in the erection of magnificent public 
buildings all over his kingdom seems to support this con- 
clusion. After his death, his son Philip, who had received 
Auranitis, Batanaea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis, and Ituraea, 
continued the family tradition and also left behind impos- 
ing monuments. The Nabataean inscriptions give Philip 
the title tetrarch, not king, but the fact that they date ac- 
cording to his regnal years may indicate that he was a 
popular ruler.%* 


36 J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen: Choix des textes; lexique, 1u (Paris: E. 
Leroux, 1932), pp. 11-13. The text of the inscription is written in the 
architrave of a portico. For the history of the recovery of the various 
fragments, see E. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, Publications of an 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, ıv (New 
York: Century Co., 1904), pp. 85-90, and Semitic Inscriptions, sect. A: 
Nabataean Inscriptions, Publications of the Princeton University Ar- 
chaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, div. Iv (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1914), pp. 76-78. 

37 For the plans, see H. C. Butler, Architecture, sect. A: Southern 
Syria, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedi- 
tions to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, div. 1 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1919), 
pp. 365-402. See also P. Collart and J. Vicari, Le sanctuaire de Baal- 
shamin à Palmyre: Topographie et architecture, Bibliotheca helvetica 
romana, X, 2 vols. (Neuchatel: P. Attinger, 1969), I, pp. 190-198. 

38 Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, 11, p. 13. 

39 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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The persistency of the Nabataean language in a region 
which was under Jewish rule supports the conclusion that 
Nabataean tribes settled in the region long before the ar- 
rival of Pompey in Syria, when major changes in the ad- 
ministration of Syria took place. The Nabataeans had prob- 
ably become acquainted with the cult of Baal Shamin dur- 
ing their wanderings in the Hauran. This most probably 
started at the beginning of the second century B.c.!° Fervor 
for the Lord of Heaven must have been intense in this re- 
gion of fertile soil because the inscriptions attest a great 
number of theophorous names of Zeus, whose cult certainly 
took over that of a Semitic Baal. The popularity of Baal 
Shamin among the Nabataean-speaking tribes of the Hauran 
is not paralleled by a similar cult among the tribes living 
in the southern part of Nabataea, which is understandable 
since the latter were more concerned with caravan traffic 
than with agriculture. 

The Nabataeans living in the Hauran detached them- 
selves from their Arabian origins, transforming their life 
into a sedentary one to such an extent that the art they 
produced mirrored the new patterns of life. Agricultural 
motifs, for instance, borrowed from Greco-Oriental art, fa- 
vored then by the Syrians,*? were easily incorporated into 
the Nabataean monuments.** Settlement in cultivable lands 
prompted the Nabataeans of the Hauran to ask for help 
from the Phoenician Lord of Heaven. The temple they 
dedicated to Baal Shamin at Si‘a proves that the urgency 


401 Maccabees 5:25 and its parallel in 2 Maccabees 12:10-12. See 
Starcky, Suppl. DB, vu, col. 904-905. 

41 Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran (cited in note 18 above), p. 20. 

42 Greco-Oriental, or Greco-Parthian, art is the object of an im- 
portant study by D. Schlumberger, L’Orient hellénisé: L’art grec et ses 
héritiers dans Asie non méditerranéene, Collection: “L'art dans le 
monde” (Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1970). 

43 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vu, col. 941; see the archaeological materials 
collected by M. Dunand in Le Musée de Soueida (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1934), part of the Mission archéologique au Djebel Druze in the series 
Bibliothèque archéologique et historique, xx. 
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of the new cult was acknowledged. For Arrian, writing in 
the second century A.D., the supreme god of the Arabs set- 
tled in Syria was Ouranos, i.e., heaven personified as a god.*# 

Rabbel II, the last Nabataean king, reigned from 71 to 
106. He made Bostra his second capital, where a dynas- 
tic temple seems to have existed. In the nearby Imtan 
an inscription commemorates the offering of an altar “to 
Dushara-A‘ra, the god of our lord, who is at Bostra.” The 
text is dated from the twenty-third year of Rabbel, i.e., 
A.D. 93. 

After Rabbel’s death Trajan incorporated Nabataea into 
the Roman empire. The operation was carried out by A. 
Cornelius Palma from 105 to 106. Bostra became the capital 
of the new province called Arabia, and there followed a 
new era, starting on March 22, 106. The new capital became 
the seat of a Roman legion, the III Cyrenaica. 


THE NABATAEANS: THEIR NATIONAL Gop 


The inscriptions permit a fair analysis of the Nabataean 
religion.** Unlike most of the other nations in the Near 
East, the Nabataeans succeeded in maintaining their Arabic 
traditions and enjoyed an unusual independence; therefore 
their pantheon constitutes a standard reference for evaluat- 
ing the religious life of other contemporary communities in 
the Syrian Desert. 


44 Arrian Anabasis 7. 20. 1. Strabo (16. 1. 11) noted that the two gods 
of the Arabs were Zeus and Dionysus. The latter was believed to have 
been the founder of Dionysias (the ancient Soada, site of the modern 
Suweida); see R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique 
et médiévale, Bibliothèque archéologique et historique, Iv (Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1927), p. 369. The identification of Dionysus with Dushara 
was reported by Isidorus of Charax (around a.D. 25) according to the 
testimony of Hesychius, a lexicographer of the fifth century A.D.; see 
A. D. Cook, Zeus: A Study of Ancient Religion, m (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1940), p. 912, note 1, and Sourdel, Les cultes du 
Hauran, p. 63. 

45 Starcky deals with the Nabataean religion in Suppl. DB, vu, cols. 
985-1016. This remains the best comprehensive study of the subject. 
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A study of Nabataean personal names shows that the 
divine name Ilah was the one most frequently used to form 
theophores, but this, of course, is far from being character- 
istic. lah means “god,” and it is cognate with proto-Semitic 
il(u) and with Northwest Semitic el. Whether el was origi- 
nally a proper name or simply an appellative is not yet 
clear. Yet the question is of some importance to the history 
of religion in antiquity. In fact, should e/ be a proper name, 
its presence in proto-Semitic would emphasize the mono- 
theistic character of the primitive religion of all Semites.*¢ 

The supreme god of the Nabataeans was Dushara; in 
Nabataean, Dushara means “the one” (du) of Shara (śr 
being very likely either a toponym or the name of a tribe). 
Dushara was equated with Zeus. His role of supreme deity 
in the Nabataean pantheon receives its official acknowledg- 
ment in the inscriptions accompanying the offerings made 
by Syllaios, the prime minister of Obodas II, in the sanc- 
tuaries of Miletus and Delos. Syllaios (whose real title was 
“the brother of the king”) visited these sanctuaries on his 
way to Rome, where eventually he was put to death by 
Augustus, 

The identification of Dushara with Zeus does not, how- 
ever, permit the conclusion that the Nabataeans thought of 
Dushara as a sort of Baal Shamin, for in a list of Nabataean 
gods Baal Shamin and Dushara are mentioned as different 


46 An important feature of the entire pre-Islamic onomastics is the 
overwhelming popularity of the element ‘I and ’lh in Arabic proper 
names; see G. Lankester Harding’s conclusions in his massive book 
(around 1,000 pages) An Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic Arabian 
Names and Inscriptions (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1971). 
The root ’wl is common Semitic, and it can be translated by “to be in 
front,” “to lead,” “first,” “beginning,” etc.; see D. Cohen, Dictionnaire 
des racines sémitiques ou attestées dans les langues sémitiques, fasc. 1 
(Paris: Mouton, 1970), p. 12. El may have been used to indicate the 
tribe, the chief of the tribe, or even the god of the tribe; see J. Starcky, 
Revue biblique 67 (1960), 271. For the Mesopotamian texts, see J.J.M. 
Roberts, The Earliest Semitic Pantheon: A Study of the Semitic Deities 
Attested in Mesopotamia Before Ur III (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1972), pp. 32 ff. 
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deities.“ That Beal Shamin and Dushara had not been iden- 
tified by the Nabataeans implies that Baal Shamin was al- 
ways considered by them as a foreign god. This is under- 
standable. Baal Shamin was a god who took care of the 
crops, and his cult became popular whenever agriculture 
had begun to develop, as is well attested at Palmyra, at 
Dura-Europos, and in the Hauran. To be sure, the Naba- 
taeans did not remain for centuries the nomadic tribes de- 
scribed by Diodorus of Sicily, and they changed their no- 
madic standards as Strabo, fifty years after Diodorus, clearly 
explains in his Geography (16. 4. 26). But the Nabataeans, 
amidst their opulence, remained attached to their primitive 
traditions, and their institutions, for all we know, were 
basically tribal. The agricultural activity of the Nabataeans 
must have been precarious, especially in the center of the 
kingdom, the region of Petra. This would explain why the 
cult of Baal Shamin never took root among them. The de- 
votion to the god shown by some Nabataean tribes in the 
Hauran is to be explained as the result of their acceptance 
of a sedentary life. 

The cult of Baal Shamin was not widespread in southern 
Nabataea; the most conspicuous of his epithets, however, 
appears in a funerary inscription of al-Hijr (Madain Salih) 
that calls forth the Lord of the World against the would-be 
robber.‘® The expression mr ‘lm’, “Lord of the World,” 
styles Baal Shamin at Palmyra and, at Qumran, is applied 
to God in the Genesis Apocryphon.*® It can be understood 
as “Lord of the World” or “Lord of Eternity.” The real 
meaning of this title eludes us. Nonetheless, the Semitic 
mare ‘alma in the bilingual inscription from et-Tayyibe 
proclaims the cosmic supremacy of Baal Shamin, thus over- 
coming the Greek title megystos keraunios, which reflects a 


47 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vu, col. 993. 

48 A. J. Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie, 1 
(Paris: E. Leroux, 1909), pp. 172-176. 

49 J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I: A 
Commentary (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1966), p. 75. 
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more restrained conception of the deity.5 In the Nabataean 
inscription of al-Hijr mare ‘alma is used not as an epithet 
but as a proper name. This stresses the monotheistic con- 
notation of this theological term. The fact is of particular 
interest because another inscription from the same region 
seems, again, to point out a monotheistic trend in the be- 
liefs of the North Arabian Nabataeans. The inscription 
carved at the entrance of a tomb, states who the owners of 
the two niches are and ends by calling upon “the one who 
separates night from day” to curse those who would take 
away the corpses.*! The expression “the one who separates 
night from day” stands by itself, but most probably it is 
to be referred to Dushara, whose name is invoked in many 
other funerary inscriptions from the same area. Only a su- 
preme god is entitled to claim the right of separating night 
from day. Indeed, it is the epithet of a creator god like the 
biblical Yahweh, whose first act as creator was to separate 
light from darkness. With this descriptive expression Du- 
shara’s preeminence in the Nabataean pantheon seems to be 
fully acknowledged. 


THE CULT OF ALTARS AMONG THE NABATAEANS 


Dushara was also adored under the appellation of Du- 
shara-A‘ra. This title reveals a great deal about Arab re- 
ligiosity. A‘ra was the name of the idol of Bostra from the 
very beginning of Nabataean history. When Rabbel II 
made Bostra his royal residence a few years before the cre- 
ation of the province of Arabia, the Nabataean ruler must 
have assimilated the cult of Dushara, the national god, to 
that of the local idol of Bostra. A‘ra was represented by 
what can be called in Nabataean a mesgida. This term 
means both “altar” and “holy place,” but among the Naba- 
taeans it seems to have been used as meaning either “altar” 
or “idol.” A‘ra (’ ‘r’) is transcribed in Greek Aarras. We are 


50 See above, pp. 28-29. 
51 Jaussen and Savignac, 1, pp. 142-145. 
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informed about this Greek pronunciation by a bilingual 
inscription from Umm el-Jimal. On the other hand, the 
usual change of Arabic ghain into Aramaic ‘ain makes 
likely the hypothesis that A‘ra comes from an Arabic root 
gh-r-y, “to dye”; gharrd, “object dyed.” Etymologically the 
name A‘ra would mean an altar or idol dyed with the 
blood of the victims offered upon it. Moreover, the entry 
of the lexicographer of Suidas on the word Theusares is 
relevant. He says that the name means “the god” (theos) 
Ares (of Petra), an idol of black stone, quadrangular in 
form, upon which the Arabs sprinkled the blood of sacri- 
ficed animals.5? A curious passage in Porphyry’s De absti- 
nentia (2. 56) informs us that certain tribes of Arabia 
slaughtered children upon the altar, which in turn was 
worshiped as an idol. 

The cult of the god “altar” is well attested in North 
Syria, where, according to Greek inscriptions, he is known 
as the god Madbachos or the god Bomos (the latter is the 
Greek word for the Semitic madbah).** Related to the cult 
of the “altar” is that of mesgida at Elephantine, where the 
mesgida seems to indicate “the place of cult” rather than 
“the altar.” Among the Jews of Elephantine oaths were 
taken by the god mesgida;** this cult is similar to that of 
herem-bethel, “Sanctuary of Bethel,” or to those of “Temple 
of Nabu,” “Temple of Bethel,” etc., attested in the fifth- 
century Aramaic papyri from Hermoupolis.* During the 
second and third centuries of our era a god “sanctuary” 
was adored under the name Tur-mesgida, wherein the ele- 
ment fur, “mountain,” points to the cult of a mountain 
god.°6 


52 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vil, cols. 988-989. 

53 J. T. Milik, “Les papyrus araméens d’Hermoupolis et les cultes syro- 
phéniciens en Egypte perse,” Biblica 48 (1967), 578, where the texts are 
quoted and commented upon. 

54 See B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1968), pp. 155-156, for a discussion 
of the term. 

55 Milik, Biblica 48 (1967), 565 ff. 56 Ibid., pp. 579-580. 
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The cult of the altars formed part of the religious prac- 
tices of the Semites. The Arabs of Syria and North Arabia 
could hardly be an exception, and the excavations of Pal- 
myra and Hatra conclusively prove that the inhabitants of 
the two cities were strongly predisposed to dedicate altars. 
Hundreds of them have been uncovered there. At Hatra 
they are called mkn’. This term comes from kwn, “to 
stand,” or “to be firm in a place,” and conveys the impres- 
sion that the altar was offered as an ex-voto in a fixed place 
from which it could not be removed.*? At Paymyra, most of 
the altars were dedicated to the god “whose name is blessed 
for ever,” and they, too, had the character of ex-votos. Each 
altar represented an offering by itself, regardless of whether 
incense was burned on it or not.58 

A theological attitude similar to the one which made the 
altar an object of worship developed with respect to the 
baetyls.5° The Nabataean baetyls of Petra, al-Hijr, and the 
Hauran are in general rectangular stones, sometimes stand- 
ing on a throne, or motab. Both the baetyl and the motab 
were worshiped. This, however, is not a particular feature 
of the Nabataean religion. We have already seen that the 
gods Bethel and Anat-Bethel were invoked in Assyrian 
times (see pp. gof). The popularity of the baetyl as the 
residence of the god—or, rather, of the stone as the place 
in which the god was embodied—remained alive in the 
Near East until Christian times, for in the third century 
of our era an altar at Dura-Europos was still dedicated to 
Zeus Betylos.6° 


OTHER CULTs AMONG THE NABATAEANS 


The cult of a supreme god seems to have existed among 
the Nabataeans since the beginning of their nomadic life. 


57 J. Teixidor, “The Altars Found at Hatra,” Sumer 21 (1965), 85-92. 

58 See below, pp. 122 ff. 

59 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vil, cols. 1008-1013. 

60 H. Seyrig in M. I. Rostovtzeff, ed., The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, 1v (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933), pp. 68-71, no. 
168. 
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It is possible that Dushara, “the one of Shara,” is but the 
epithet of Ruda, the ancestral god of the North Arabian 
tribes. Indeed, the epigraphical evidence supports an iden- 
tification of Ruda with the planet Mercury. To the Bedouin, 
the cult of Mercury meant the worship of the familiar star 
which divided night from day, a function that befitted 
Dushara in his quality of ruler of the world.’ But for a 
Nabataean installed in the Hauran Dushara was better 
identified with Dionysus, whose cult remained understand- 
ably absent from the North Arabian inscriptions (see p. 70 
and n. 18). The gifts of Dionysus obviously are lacking in the 
desert, where the cult of the stars becomes paramount. Other 
Nabataean tribes appear to have worshiped a god called 
Shai‘ al qaum, i.e., “the one who leads the people.” This 
cult is attested in the Safaitic inscriptions.*? The divine 
name appears on the wall opposite the Diwan of al-Hijr 
in North Arabia.** A Nabataean inscription from the Hau- 
ran dated in the twenty-sixth year of king Rabbel II, i.e., 
A.D. 96, commemorates the offering made by an Arab to 
this god.** A Palmyrene inscription records the dedication 
of two altars to Shai‘ al qaum. The offering is made by a 
Nabataean horseman, ‘Ubaidu son of ‘Animu son of Sa‘- 
adallat. The dedication precisely says: “To Shai‘ al qaum, 


61 Starcky, Suppl. DB, vil, cols. ggo-g96; see also his article “Relief 
dédié au dicu Mun‘im,” Semitica 22 (1972), 57-65, where he rightly 
identifies Ruda (i.c., Orotalt or Arsu) with Mercury. In his Oration 4 
(sce note 13) Julian says that the people of Edessa worshiped the Sun 
flanked by Azizos and Monimos (Hermes). Thus Monimos is the planet 
Mercury that precedes the sunrise. Monimos, from Arabic mun‘im, “the 
favorable one,” is another name for Ruda. The astral character of the 
Edessean religion may mirror a late theological reflection on the ancient 
Arab cults of the desert by which the planets Mercury and Venus were 
believed to be identical with the ancestral pair of male and female 
deities. 

62 He is frequently mentioned as s‘hqm. 

63 Jaussen and Savignac, I, p. 221; for the Diwan, “le grand sanctuaire 
de Hégra,” sce pp. 405-421. 

6+R. Dussaud and F. Macler, Voyage archéologique au Safd et dans 
le Djebel ed-Druz (Paris: E. Leroux, 1901), pp. 187-188. 
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the good and bountiful god, who does not drink wine.’** 
The inscription is dated in September, 132 of our era. The 
dedicatory formula clearly defines Shai‘ al qaum as a god of 
nomads among whom the drinking of wine was not cus- 
tomary, if not forbidden altogether, as Diodorus of Sicily 
(19. 94. 3) says it was among the Nabataean nomads, The 
only known representation of the god was found in a Palmy- 
rene tessera, where Shai‘ al qaum wears a helmet. This 
martial aspect of the god suits his character as “leader” 
of the people. He appears as the protector of the caravans, 
and in this respect a parallel can be drawn between him 
and the angel of Yahweh in Exodus 23:20, 23. Shai‘ al 
qaum, thus, would not have been a god of the Zeus type— 
like Baal Shamin, Hadad, or Dushara—but, rather, his 
angel. The idea, nonetheless, reverts to the belief in a su- 
preme deity. 

Theophorous names found in inscriptions from North 
Arabia, southern Palestine, Egypt, and the Hauran reveal 
the existence of the cult of Qos. This epigraphical material 
can be dated to the third and second centuries B.c. Qos cer- 
tainly was known in Assyrian times, for the Edomite king 
during Tiglathpileser III’s reign was called Kausmalak 
(“Qos is king”). Later on, under Esarhaddon, another king 
of Edom bore the name Kausgabri (“Qos is mighty’’).*’ The 
Nabataeans venerated Qos in the sanctuary of Khirbet Tan- 
nur, in Transjordan. A Nabataean inscription on a broken 
limestone stele reads: “(The stele) which Qosmalak made 
for Qos, the god of hwrw.” Here, hwrw is probably a topo- 
nym formed from the root krw, “to burn.” Opposite 
to Khirbet Tannur, on the northern side of the Wadi Hesa, 
there is a dark basalt outcrop of volcanic origin. Qos must 


65 Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions (cited in note 24 above), p. 304; 
CISem., 11, 3978. 

66 H. Ingholt, H. Seyrig, J. Starcky, and A. Caquot, Recueil des 
tessères de Palmyre, Bibliothèque archéologique et historique, Lvi 
(Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1955), p. 46, no. 332. 

67 The various references are collected in Teixidor, BES 1972, no. 47. 
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have been known as the god of this denudate region, for an- 
other Nabataean inscription simply calls him hwrwy, which 
can be translated as “the one of hwrw.”®s 

Qos, at Khirbet Tannur, is represented seated on a throne 
flanked by bulls and holding in his left hand a multi- 
branched thunderbolt, the symbol of the lord of rain. At 
Bostra, an inscription in Greek and Nabataean commemo- 
rates the offering of an eagle to him.® The bulls, the thun- 
derbolt, and the eagle seem to support the conclusion that 
Qos was a weather god. 

Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities (15. 253), says that 
the ancestor of Kosgobarus (“Qos is mighty”), the gov- 
ernor of Idumaea and Gaza during the reign of Herod, had 
been a priest of Koze. Josephus certainly is not giving a 
wrong spelling of the name of Qos but, rather, reporting 
the divine name as it was known in Idumaea. Here the 
national god, under Nabataean influence, must have be- 
come identified with Quzah, “the archer,” a deity of the 
North Arabian pantheon who was worshiped as a mountain 
and a weather god. The term qst (root qw5?) means “bow,” 
and this might have helped to identify Qos with the Arab 
god of the rainbow (qaws quzah). 

In Idumaea the cult of Apollo seems to have been as- 
sociated with that of Qos. Both divine names are over- 
whelmingly attested in the personal names of the Idumaeans 
who lived at Memphis and at Hermoupolis during the sec- 
ond and the first centuries B.c.7° A stele from Memphis, 
from the middle of the second century B.c., commemorates 
the dedication by the Idumaeans of a temple to Apollo 
and Zeus. Even though we do not know for which Semitic 
deity Zeus stands in the text, it is very likely that he was 

68 J. T. Milik, Syria 35 (1958), 237-238, has published the two in- 
scriptions. For the archaeological remains of Khirbet Tannur, see N. 
Glueck, Deities and Dolphins (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1965). Starcky has written an important review of this book in Revue 
biblique 75 (1968), 206-235; see especially p. 209. 

69 Milik, Syria 35 (1958), 236. 70 Teixidor, BES 1972, no. 47. 
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Qos. A similar instance occurs at Marissa, the capital of 
Idumaea, a territory to the south of Judaea which was 
occupied by those Edomite tribes who had been pushed 
out of their homeland by the invading Nabataeans. The 
archaeological excavations carried out at Marissa uncovered 
several tombs decorated in accordance with Hellenistic 
taste. The names of the owners of the tombs reveal the 
presence of a strong Sidonian colony.’! This fact is by no 
means surprising. The Sidonians had been in the neighbor- 
ing regions since the fifth century B.c.’? In the closing cen- 
turies of the first millennium B.c. they had stretched their 
area of influence to the interior of the country and as- 
similated themselves into the local culture. Many names re- 
covered from the tombs are in fact theophorous of Qos. In 
turn, these Sidonians must have propagated the cult of 
Apollo, a Greek deity whose counterpart was the Phoeni- 
cian god Reshef.” 


The Nabataeans, like other Semitic peoples, named their 
gods after the places where they were worshiped. The best- 
known example, of course, is that of Dushara, the national 
god, but other examples are equally interesting and show 
that the deities were inseparable from their sanctuaries. A 
Greek inscription from Sammet el-Baradan, in the Hauran, 


71 See J. P. Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis 
of Marissa (London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1905), pp. 38-71, and 
F. M. Abel, Revue biblique 34 (1925), 267-275. 

72 According to a Phoenician inscription from Sidon, the Persian 
king gave the territories of Dor, Jaffa, and the plain of Sharon to 
Eshmun‘azar, king of Sidon; see KAI 14. For recent studies on the date 
of this inscription, see Teixidor, BES 1969, no. 83. 

73 The identification of Reshef with Apollo is explicitly attested in 
many Phoenician inscriptions from Cyprus. As far as southern Palestine 
is concerned such an identification must have been familiar to its in- 
habitants, for the Arab village of Arsuf, near Jaffa, was known in 
Seleucid times as Apollonia. 
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mentions the god Ilaalgé, which is a mere transcription of 
‘Ilah al-Gé, i.e., “the god of al-Ge.” The toponym corre- 
sponds to the modern el-Gi, the site of the first Nabataean 
capital at the entrance of el-Siq, in the Wadi Musa.7+ The 
god is explicitly identified with Dushara,** and the popu- 
larity of his name is shown in such personal names as 
Amatelge (“Servant of el-Ge’) and Abdalge, where the 
toponym itself, el-Ge, became a divine name. 

Another conspicuous example of this transference of 
meaning in a toponym appears in a bilingual inscription 
from Si‘a. The Greek text says: “Seeia standing in the 
Hauranite land”; the Nabataean inscription runs as fol- 
lows: “This is the image (slmt) of s“y‘w.’7® The form slime’ 
indicates that the statue was that of a female deity, pre- 
sumably Tyche. The term 5‘y‘, which probably means “‘lev- 
eled square,” was given to the goddess, who personified the 
holiness of the area where the great sanctuary of Baal Sha- 
min had been constructed." 


As a people the Nabataeans were of composite stock and 
eventually occupied different cultural environments, one 
agricultural and sedentary, the other nomadic and acces- 
sible to the caravan trade. These diversities explain the 
somewhat contradictory descriptions of this folk that Dio- 
dorus of Sicily and Strabo handed down to us. 

Diodorus, for instance, knew that the Nabataeans ranged 
“over a country which is partly desert and partly waterless, 


74+ Milik, Dédicaces, pp. 428-429. 

75 A. Negev, Israel Exploration Journal 13 (1963), 1139-124; J. Starcky, 
in Revue biblique 64 (1957), 205, and in his article in Suppl. DB, vu, 
col. 987. 

76 Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, sect. A: Nabataean Inscriptions, 
pp. 81-83, no. 103. 

77 Littmann, ibid., p. 82, indicates some theophorus names of the 
goddess. The deification of a holy enceinte is found at Elephantine; 
see above, p. 86. 
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though a small section of it is fruitful.” In his time they led 
“a life of brigandage” and used to pillage “a large part of 
the neighbouring territory.”78 Around the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, 
the Nabataeans occupied “a large part of the coast and not 
a little of the country which stretches inland.” They had 
flocks and herds “in multitudes beyond belief.”*° They 
lived in the open air, “claiming as native land a wilderness 
that has neither rivers nor abundant springs from which 
it is possible for a hostile army to obtain water.” Diodorus 
explicitly says that “it is their custom neither to plant grain, 
set out any fruit-bearing trees, use wine, nor construct any 
house; and if any one is found acting contrary to this, death 
is his penalty.” The Nabataeans, though, are wealthy, “for 
not a few of them are accustomed to bring down to the sea 
frankincense and myrrh and the most valuable kinds of 
spices, which they procure from those who convey them 
from what is called Arabia Eudaemon.” But some Naba- 
taean tribes were not involved in the caravan trade nor did 
they practice nomadic life; on the contrary, “they tilled the 
soil,” mingled “with the tribute-paying peoples,” and had 
the same customs “as the Syrians.”® Diodorus must have 
had in mind those tribes that inhabited the Hauran. 

In contrast with this description, Strabo gives the follow- 
ing information about Petra: “Petra is always ruled by 
some king from the royal family; and the king has as ad- 
ministrator one of his companions, who is called brother. 
It is exceedingly well governed.” On the authority of his 
friend Athenodorus, Strabo says that “many Romans and 
many other foreigners” sojourned at Petra and often en- 
gaged themselves “in lawsuits” both with one another and 
with the natives, “but that none of the natives prosecuted 
one another, and that they in every way kept peace with 


78 Diod. 2. 48. 1-2; trans. Oldfather, Loeb, pp. 41-43. 

79 Diod. 3. 43. 4; trans. Oldfather, Loeb, pp. 213-215. 

80 Diod. 19. 94. 2-5; trans. R. M. Geer, Loeb Classical Library (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1966), pp. 87-89. 
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one another.’’* All this shows how important traditions 
were among the Nabataeans; furthermore, it indicates that 
rights were warranted by usage, which emphasizes the tribal 
character of Nabataean institutions. It is equally interesting 
to note that the king always came from the same dynastic 
family, which indicates that a hierarchy of familes existed 
in the town. On the other hand, the Nabataeans had ac- 
cepted the way of living of the settled people, for Strabo 
notes that “they are so much inclined to acquire posses- 
sions that they publicly fine anyone who has diminished 
his possessions and also confer honors on anyone who has 
increased them.” This I would consider as indicative of 
the Nabataean drive to strengthen their settlement in the 
region of Petra. Caravan traders, nomads, and newly set- 
tled tillers, all made it possible for that country to be “well 
supplied with fruits,”8? a fact that seems to have surprised 
Strabo. 

The picture of the Nabataeans drawn by the Classical 
writers is that of a people with a strong nomadic back- 
ground but aiming at the establishment of a well-admin- 
istered kingdom. This endeavor, however, was never ful- 
filled because Nabataea was made a Roman province in 
106, and eventually other Arab tribes took over the Naba- 
taean lands, especially in North Arabia. Perhaps the lack 
of cultural unity explains the existence of a great variety 
of cults among the Nabataeans. 


ARAB CULTS IN SOUTHERN PALESTINE: GAZA AND ASCALON 


At the beginning of the Ptolemaic period the coastal re- 
gion of southern Palestine was to a great extent in the hands 
of Arab tribes, who became responsible for the local mar- 
kets as well as for the Arabian trade routes leading to south- 
ern Palestine and spreading from there over Syria and 


81 Strabo Geography 16. 4. 21; trans. H. L. Jones, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), p. 353. 
82 Strabo 16. 4. 26; trans. Jones, Loeb, pp. 367-369. 
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Egypt. The Zenon papyri are an invaluable source of in- 
formation regarding this caravan traffic. These documents 
from the third century B.C. constituted part of the archives 
of Zenon, the agent of the Apollonius who was finance 
minister for Egypt. Communications took place by sea, 
but land routes also were in use. Products from Syria reached 
Egypt via Gaza and Ascalon, two cities that became con- 
necting links not only for North Arabia, Syria, and Egypt 
but also for the land of Punt on the Somali coast and the 
South Arabian territories. Incense, of course, was the first 
and most important product traded, but slaves, grain, wine, 
cheese, salted fish-meat, honey, etc., constituted important 
commodities. The area seems to have enjoyed a certain 
political freedom owing to its geographical position. The 
Seleucids never recognized the right of the Ptolemies to 
govern Palestine, and this means that the Egyptian mon- 
archs took especial care to gain the sympathies of its people 
by trying “to meet, as far as possible, the economic-political 
demands of the natives” in order to keep them under Egyp- 
tian rule.* 

In Gaza or Ascalon agriculture was not an indispensable 
way of life. These maritime cities had a population of Arab 
Bedouin dedicated to international trade and on the basis 
of Herodotus (3. 5) would now be considered buffer zones 
between Palestine, Phoenicia, and Egypt. In 332 B.C., when 
Alexander the Great arrived at Gaza, Betis was the kinglet 
in command of the fortress under the supervision of the 
Persians. Hegesias called Betis Basileus, and indeed he 
must have had good control of the population because he 
was capable of organizing a force of ten thousand men 
against Alexander. Arrian says that the Arab mercenaries 
formed part of the army; this information is corroborated 


83 V, Tscherikover, “Palestine under the Ptolemies: A Contribution 
to the Study of the Zenon Papyri,” in Mizraim 4-5 (1937), 9-90. 

84 Ibid., pp. 27, 40, 56. 

85F. M. Abel, “Les confins de la Palestine et de l'Égypte sous les 
Ptolémées,” Revue biblique 48 (1939), 531. 
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by Quintus Curtius. Later on, when Diodorus describes 
the arrival of Antigonus in the city on his way to Egypt,’ 
we hear about the presence of Arab Bedouin in the region 
of Gaza. Gaza furnished Antigonus’s army with food for 
ten days, and the Arabs procured him a great number of 
camels to transport it. This information, by the way, under- 
lines the city’s character as an important commercial center. 

We know little about the religious life of the area. The 
existence of a cult of Palaistine Aphrodite Urania is at- 
tested in the dedication made by an Ascalonite living at 
Delos, and so is the cult of Poseidon. Aphrodite was called 
Derceto, a term which probably means “mighty.” Both Dio- 
dorus and Strabo mention her name.** Herodotus reports 
that the temple of this Aphrodite was “the most ancient 
of all the temples of this goddess.” And he adds: “The one 
in Cyprus the Cyprians themselves admit was derived from 
it” (1. 105).8° To this scanty information, the coins of As- 
calon from the time of Augustus and throughout the im- 
perial series add representations of a deity called Phane- 
bal.” The god appears wearing a helmet and a cuirass and 
holding in his right hand a harpe (spear); in his left hand 
he supports a circular shield and a long palm branch. In 
the latest coins Phanebal is shown with his right hand 
raised.” A youthful and warlike god, his name is to be 
interpreted as “the Face of Baal,” a title which the goddess 


86 Arrian Anab. 2. 25. 4. For Q. Curtius, see his History of Alexander 
4. 6. 

87 Diod. 20. 73. 3. 

88 Diod. 2. 4. 1-3; Strabo 16. 4. 27. For the term, see Teixidor, BES 
1972, no. 62. 

89 Herodotus, The Histories, trans. Aubrey de Sélincourt (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1968), pp. 56-57- 

230 In Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (New York: Doubleday, 1968), 
pp. 129 and 242, note 101, W. F. Albright thought that the name des- 
ignated an “androgynous” deity. See also H. Seyrig’s article “Les dieux 
armés et les Arabes en Syrie,” in Syria 47 (1970), 96-97, where the rep- 
resentation of the god is discussed. 

91 G. F. Hill, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: 
Palestine (hereafter BMC: Palestine) (London, 1914), pp. lix-lxi. 
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Tenit bears in the Phoenician sites along the North African 
coast. At Ascalon it was obviously applied to a male di- 
vinity. The term pane- merely indicates the function of the 
god as a messenger of Baal. It is altogether possible that the 
people of Ascalon had identified Phanebal with Apollo, 
since the cult of the latter was well accepted in the city.°? 

The religious life of the inhabitants of Gaza is better 
known. The coins here seem to confirm literary sources. 
Among the imperial coins of the city there is one, of the 
time of Hadrian, that shows the figure of a nude Apolline 
god standing beside a goddess, probably Artemis. The two 
deities are within a temple, which is indicated on the coin 
by two columns supporting an architrave and a pediment.*? 
On the other hand, the author of the biography of Gaza’s 
bishop Porphyry has left interesting information about the 
pagan cults of the people. This document, which was writ- 
ten by Marcus the Deacon, probably during the fifth cen- 
tury, mentions the cult of Marnas and his famous temple. 
It is likely that the temple represented on the coins was 
the Marneion. The origin of the name Marnas is unknown; 
the only information regarding this deity comes from Mar- 
cus, who says that the god was “a Cretan-born Zeus.’ This 
may explain the youthful character of the god. His name 
is given by the legend on the coins: Gaza Marna. Sometimes 
a Phoenician mem is used as an adjunct in the field or as 
a main type. The mem must stand for the name of the god. 
In the narrative of Marcus the god is presented as a Zeus 
called upon by the pagans of Gaza to relieve their city from 
a dramatic drought in much the same way that the god of 
Mount Carmel had been invoked centuries earlier.” The 
colossal statue of a Zeus found near Gaza at the end of the 


92 Julius Africanus says that Herod descended from a hierodule of the 
temple of Apollo at Ascalon; see Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 1. 6. 2 
and 1.7.11. 

93 Hill, BMC: Palestine, pp. Ixxv—Ixxvi. 

94 See the translation by G. F. Hill, The Life of Porphyry, Bishop of 
Gaza, by Marcus the Deacon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). 

95 Ibid., chs. 19 and 20. 
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nineteenth century may well have been a portrayal of Mar- 
nas.°° This may be the supreme god represented on the 
coins by a head of Zeus, 

The cult of Marnas most probably succeeded that of 
Dagon, the god of the Philistines. According to Judges 
16:23 and 1 Samuel 5:2-5 Dagon was worshiped at Gaza and 
Ashdod; the royal inscription of Eshmun‘azar of Sidon 
mentioned him as the god of the plain of Sharon (KAT 14); 
moreover, some Palestinian place-names contain the element 
dgn which indicates that they were centers of his cult.” 
Dagon is the Palestinian version of the Amorite Dagan 
whose cult spread from Mesopotamia to the Mediterranean 
coast. Dagan became prominent in the pantheon of Ugarit 
to the extent that some scholars maintain that he had been 
identified with El.°* Nothing definite, however, is known 
of Dagon in the Philistine lands. The character of fertility 
god often attributed to him is based on the meaning of the 
word dagan, “grain,” in Hebrew and Phoenician. Philo 
himself used this facile etymology, which is not supported 
by Ugaritic texts. The cult of Dagon persisted until the 
middle of the second century B.C., for 1 Maccabees 10:83-84 
reports that Jonathan, after defeating the army of Apol- 
lonius at Ashdod burned the city and the temple of Dagon 
in which some natives had taken shelter. 


The epigraphical materials so far studied offer a disparate 
picture of the cults favored by the Arab tribes by the end 
of the first millennium B.C. and the first centuries of the 


96 Hill, BMC: Palestine, p. Ixxi, note 2. 

97 F, M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Vol. 11, grd ed. (Paris: J. 
Gabalda, 1967), p. 269. 

98 A, Caquot, M. Sznycer and A. Herdner, Textes Ougaritiques. Tome 
I: Mythes et légendes, Littératures anciennes du Proche-Orient, 7 (Paris: 
Les éditions du Cerf, 1974), pp. 52-54; the authors reject the identifica- 
tion proposed by A. Kapelrud, U. Cassuto, and J. Fontenrose; see p. 53, 
note 1. 
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Christian era. The lack of a common religious life is not 
surprising because the land they inhabited, the Syrian Des- 
ert, the Hauran, the coastal towns of southern Palestine, 
and North Arabia, did not form a geographical or political 
unity. 

Palmyra constitutes an outstanding exception to this 
situation: the city was the capital of a geographically well- 
defined territory. The commercial activity of Palmyra, lying 
on one of the main routes of the caravan trade, offered a 
propitious atmosphere for syncretistic forms of cult. At the 
same time, her social structures, shaped in a somewhat 
oligarchic fashion, imposed patterns on the entire religious 
life of the city and the neighboring territories. The homo- 
geneous character of the religious inscriptions found there 
will be analyzed in the following chapter. 
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